stant even to his failures. He began his literary career by writing a play, and all through his life the idea of making his fortune by means of a successful drama recurred to him constantly. Several times he went through that most trying of experiences, a failure which only just missed being a brilliant success, and once this affected him so much that he became seriously ill; but, with his usual spirit and courage, he tried again and again. His friend Theophile Gautier, writing of him in La Presse of September 30th, 1843, after the failure of "Pamela Giraud," said truly that Balzac intended to go on writing plays, even if he had to get through a hundred acts before he could find his proper form.
One part of Balzac never grew up—he was all his life the " child-man" his sister calls him. After nights without sleep he would come out of his solitude with laughter, joy, and excitement to show a new masterpiece; and this was always more wonderful than anything which had preceded it. He was more of a child than his nieces, Madame SurviUe tells us: " laughed at puns, envied the lucky being who had the«gift' of making them, tried to do so himself, and failed, saying regretfully, ' No, that, " L'Envers de FHistoire contemporaine," accentuated, if possible more than any wrork that had preceded it, the extreme Royalist principles which he showed in his garret play, the ill-fated " Cromwell."
